Oxford and its Story

wearing the academical costume of a master, cincture
and biretta, gown and hood of minever. Can it be
that he too has been in difficulties ? He might easily
have been, for the post was irregular, and rents were
not always punctual in those days. But in this case
it is Master Henry Sever, Warden of Merton, who
has lately been making some repairs in the College, and
he has borrowed from the Seltone Chest the extreme
sum permitted by the ordinance, sixty shillings, for
that purpose. The scholars plainly disapprove of his
action. They are jealous of his using the funds of the
chest which, they think, were not intended for the
convenience of such as he. Master Sever, however,
is filled with anxiety at the present moment. He has
pledged an illuminated missal which far exceeds in
value the sum he has borrowed, and this he omitted
to redeem at the proper time. It is not in the chest.
He inquires, and is told that it has been borrowed for
inspection by an intending purchaser, who has left a
silver cup in its place, of more intrinsic value by the
stationer's decision, but not in Mr Sever's opinion.
Satisfied that he will be able to effect an exchange, he
departs with the cup in search of the owner. Other
cases are now considered. Some redeem their pledges,
some borrow more monies, some are new customers,
and they sorrowfully deposit their treasures and slink
sadly away, not without a titter from the more hardened
bystanders. But before the iron lid closes again, and
the bolts slide back, "Ye shall pray," says Master
Parys, addressing the borrowers, " for the soul of W.
de Seltone and all the faithful departed."

We may pass from this scene in the old Convocation
House to another not less typical of the mediaeval Uni-
versity. The Chancellor's court is being held, and the
Chancellor himself is sitting there, or, in his absence, his
commissary. The two proctors are present as assessors,
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